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April, having written "The Hymn of Man/' and
having sent his great prose monograph on " William
Blake" to the press, Swinburne paused and looked
round him with a melancholy which had never
afflicted him before* He complained, humorously
and angrily, of "illness hardly intermittent during
weeks and months of weather which would have
disgraced hell and raised a revolution among devils."
His principal pleasure was the encouragement given
him by Mazzini, "my beloved Chief, still with us,
very ill and indomitable, and sad and kind us ever/'
"Siena" was finished in May, and " Tircsias" was
begun in June. Swinburne was doggedly and pain-
fully working at what he always called "//& book/' the
Chief's book, the volume of political lyrics which
Mazzini had commanded him to write for the glory
of Liberty and Italia.

It was in the evening of July 10, 1868, that I first
cast -.eyes on the poet who was at that time the
divinity, the object of feverish worship, to every
budding artist and faltering singer in England. The
occasion was accidental, the circumstances painful;
it is enough to say that the idol was revealed to the
juvenile worshipper at a startling moment of physical
suffering and distress, and that the impression was
one of curious terror, never, even under happier
auspices, to be wholly removed* I shall not lost* that
earliest, and entirely unanticipated, image of a lan-
guishing and pain-stricken Swinburne, like.some odd
conception of Aubrey lienrclsley, a Cttpitfo <;ntci/i\'n&
on a chair of anguish, I recall it here because,